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connoisseur for the suggestion of a more 
specific attribution of our Chicago stam- 
nos to the master of the Rustic Dionysia, 
whose hand he inclines to recognize here, 
as on numerous other red-figured stamnoi 
decorated with this subject. Mr. J. D. 
Beazley of Oxford describes the material 
which he has collated in Mitteilungen 
des romischen Instituts, 1912, pp. 286-297. 
He does not indeed tabulate our Chicago 
specimen, doubtless because he could not 
describe it as an eye-witness. But the 
likelihood of its being the handiwork of 
his anonymous master seems strong, since 
the decoration of stamnoi with portrayals 
of the Rustic Dionysia was a habit of that 
artist. It follows of course that these 
vases were made for ceremonial uses. 
Their character is agreeably rendered in 
one of the compositions before us. Two 
maidens crown a stamnos with ivy, while 
another approaches wearing an ivy wreath 
and carrying a leafy thyrsos. Three 
further maidens with kindred attributes 
are pictured on the obverse. 

These paintings antedate the Pheidias 
of the Parthenos statue, whose still mildly 
rigid manner of modeling we know, by 
a scant score of years. The uncloaked 
girl at center wears the same peplos as 
his Athena. The ceramic painter's un- 
gainly foreshortenings and his childishly 
outlined ears almost belie the smart pro- 
files and the live black eyes of his thor- 
oughbred models. He paints the leaves 
of the girl's ivy wreath in counterchange, 
black where it crosses the red vase, and 
red on the black picture ground. We owe 
him more for showing us the young aco- 
lytes and their properties in action. Taine 
holds, rightly, that the ancients need more 
annotation by artists, and less hencefor- 
ward from cloistered scholars. A. E. 




CHELSEA AND TOFT WARE 

A STAFFORDSHIRE potterwhohad 
a small works at Tinker's Clough 
^ made earthenware decorated with 
slip, of which the most ambitious speci- 
mens were made for presentation purposes 
on festival occasions. From the numer- 
ous specimens bearing the name of this 
English worker, the products of these 
kilns are often described as Toft ware. 
By applying large masses of slip with a 
brush and adding the details with a quill 
he obtained a naive expression, though a 
homely result. An unusually fine speci- 
men of this work has recently been added 
to the Blanxius Collection, a posset cup 
with two flattened loop handles. The de- 
sign is laid in brown-black slip, picked 
out with white dots, on gray ware show- 
ing yellow through the glaze. At the top 
are the letters "B. N. H. P." and date 
1724, at the bottom varied lines known 
as "combing." 

Of equal interest is the large Chelsea 
rabbit tureen with its amusing variety of 
cabbage leaves and a snail or two to ac- 
cent the realism of this life-size beast. 
The well-known botanist and student of 
animal and bird life, Sir William J. 
Hooker, decorated his mantel-piece with 
this and similar Chelsea objects, which 
were of keen interest to his little son. 
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This product from the able hands of 
Nicholas Sprymont influenced the boy, 
who later wrote a book on natural history 
which was much studied some forty years 
ago. Of subtile distinction and marked 
originality are the rich, thickly glazed, 
soft Chelsea bodies that so aptly expressed 
the taste of their day, and this best mod- 
eled of all their curious works is an ad- 
dition of importance to the porcelain col- 
lection of the museum. 

A learned perching owl of Chelsea 
ware, with multi-color plumage and 
quaint flowers beneath his claws, sits 
serene, one more expression of the finest 
18th century potter's craft. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 

A LARGE and interesting work, in 
which all Chicagoans who are 
lovers of art should have a share, 
is that conducted by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. It is represented in this 
city by Mr. C. L. Hutchinson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. N. H. Carpenter, Treasurer, 
and Mr. Bryan Lathrop, Mr. Lorado 
Taft and Mr. Ralph Clarkson, Trustees. 
In order to increase the appreciation of 
art in the United States, the Federation is 
sending out various exhibitions to all parts 
of the country, and is circulating illus- 
trated lectures among schools, clubs and 
other organizations. It also publishes a 
monthly illustrated magazine, "Art and 
Progress/ ' which keeps its readers in- 
formed about the general activity in the 
field of art, and the "American Art An- 
nual," a directory of art. This Art An- 
nual is a reference book containing lists 
of organizations, prices at which pictures 
have been sold at auction, a bibliography 
of American art, and other information. 



By means of its two hundred chapters 
scattered throughout the United States, 
the American Federation of Arts is now 
able to serve as a mouthpiece for the ex- 
pression of public opinion about matters 
pertaining to art. Its central office at 
Washington is a great clearing-house for 
art information. Next May the Federa- 
tion will hold its sixth annual convention 
in Washington. The general subject 
under consideration at that time will be 
' 'Art Education, ' ' which will be discussed 
not only from the artist's point of view 
but from that of the public schools, the 
colleges and universities, and the schools 
of industrial art, with the object of deter- 
mining the value of art as a national asset 
and its influence on industrial develop- 
ment. 

Members of the American Federation 
of Arts are divided into organizations and 
individuals. The first constitute chapters, 
which have the privilege of representation 
at the annual convention as well as of 
obtaining exhibitions and lectures. The 
other class comprises associate members, 
who pay an annual fee of two dollars and 
are made subscribers to the magazine, and 
active members, who pay ten dollars year- 
ly and have the privilege of a vote and 
who receive, besides "Art and Progress, " 
other publications, as for example the 
American Art Annual. (This book is 
sold for five dollars a copy. ) 

Fuller information concerning the ac- 
tivities of the American Federation of 
Arts and application blanks for member- 
ship can be obtained either from Mr. N. 
H. Carpenter, Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, or from the Secretary, 
Miss Leila Mechlin, at the Octagon, 1741 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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